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INSTRUCTION IN ACCOUNTANCY 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


OR the benefit of commercial teachers who wish to study 
accountancy, we are offering two courses which may be com- 


pleted entirely by correspondence. 


courses follows: 


A brief outline of these 





A Course in Public 
Accounting and Auditing 








@ Course in 
Income Tax Accounting 











The Work of the Junior 

The Work of the Senior 

The Principles and Advantages of an Audit 

Qualification of an Auditor 

Responsibility of Auditors 

Accounting Systems 

Commercial Law and its Contact with Ac- 
counting 

Subdividions of Law 

What to do before Beginning an Audit 

How to Begin an Audit 

Kinds of Audite 

Classification of Accounts 

Books of Original Entry 

Books of Final Entry 

Trial Balances 

Balance Sheets ; 

Model Balance Sheet for Credit Purposes 

Audit Program 


Notes Receivable 
Securities 


Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 
Reading the Minutes 
Analyzing the Fixed Assets 
Depreciation 
Current Liabilities 
Unsecured Liabilities 
Secured Liabilities 
Fixed Liabilities 
Analyzing Proprietorship Accounts 
Capital Accounts 
The Working Sheet 
Audit Certificates 
Reports to Clients 
A Detailed Audit 
Office Methods 
Investigations 
The Auditor as a Witness 
Consolidated Balance Sheets 
Realization and Liquidation Statements 
Statements of Affairs 
Installation of Accounting Systems 





Income Tax Legislation 
The Income Tax on Individuals 
Returns 
Bases Upon Which Returns May be Filed 
Reporting on Cash or Accrual Basis 
Time and Place for Filing Returns 
Penalties 
Gross Income 
Gains 
Profits 
Income 
Salaries 
Wages 
Compensation 
Interest 
Rent 
Dividends 
Securities, etc. 
Exempt Income 
Deductions from Gross Income 
Items not Deductible 
Propositions and Solutions 
Computation of Taxes 
Normal Tax 
Surtax 
Computing Income on Annual Basie 
Tax on Capital Net Gain 
Payment of Tax at Source 
How Tax May be Paid 
Propositions and Solutions 
The Income Tax on Corporations 
Returns for tions 
Corporations Exempt from Tax 
Balance Sheets and Working Papers 
Information at Source 
Gross Income 
Net Income 
Items not Deductible 
Computation of Corporation Taxes 
Credits Allowed Corporations 
Payment of Taxes 
Income Tax Working Sheet 
Propositions and Solutions 


These courses are offered to teachers at actual cost of material and service. 
A knowledge of the fundamental principles of bookkeeping is a prerequisite to 


enrollment. When wri 
which you are interested. 


ting for information, be sure to 


the course in 
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CLERICAL EFFICIENCY AS AN AIM IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL COMMERCIAL. DEPARTMENT 
by 
LEE A. WOLFARD, A. B., M. C.S., C. P. A. 


Lee A. Wolfard is head 
of the Commercial De- 
pane at Marshall Col- 

ge, Huntington, West 
Virginia, a position he has 
held for the past three 
years. His previous teach- 
ing experience includes six 
years as head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the 
Natrona County High 
School at Casper, Wyom- 
ing, and two years as head 
of the Department of 

ommerce in the New 
Mexico Normal University at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 

In addition to his wide teaching experience, Mr. 
Wolfard has had considerable executive experience. 
For two years he was Principal of the Natrona County 
High School at Casper, and later he was elected Vice- 
President of the Montezuma Baptist College at Las 
Vegas, which position he held for two years. 

This article is an excerpt from an address delivered 
by Mr. Wolfard at the last annual meeting of the 
West Virginia State Teachers’ Association. 


ET it be clearly understood at the outset that 

efficiency, as we use it in the commercial world 

today, is a very vital factor in the training of 
every business worker. Efficiency is a good word, 
but it has been greatly ab-used and over-used. Too 
many people—quacks included—harp on efficiency; 
they chant its virtues so loudly and vociferously 
that we are distracted; their harpings and chantings 
keep our attention on their bluster and pyrotechnics 
rather than focusing everything where it should 
be—on the development of inner forces to execute 
expertly and economically. 

Efficiency in its fundamental meaning and use 
signifies a mechanical ratio—that of working power 
to power applied. Thus in our ordinary locomotives 
this ration is about 8 to 100, or eight percent. In 
stationary steam engines this efficiency may go to 
seventeen percent and in gas engines it may run 
from twenty-five to thirty-five percent. Does the 
human machine do any better than this? Are we 
actually achieving more than twenty-five percent 
of what we are capable; that is, could we, with 
the same physical and mental energy achieve from 
four to six times as much in the way of economic 
results? 

For example, the typist makes an error on copy 
in which she is using four carbons. A few errors 
and their consequent erasures will cause the efh- 
ciency percent quickly to fall to a low figure. 
(Beware of letting the “Eraser habit” even “show 
its head” in beginning classes in typewriting.) The 
careless shorthand writer spends more time in 
studying out her notes than it takes on actual 
transcription. The inaccurate bookkeeper spends 





many wasteful hours trailing mistakes. The thought- 
less dictator gives to the stenographer “stock 
phrases” and irrelevant material enough to reduce 
her time efficiency at least ten percent—and often 
much more—not taking into account the dictator's 
loss of time, and loss of business because of “dry” 
and “stereotyped” letters going out. 


In shorthand and typewriting we need to give 
close heed to this principle of efficiency. In the 
mathematics of accounting and daily business trans- 
actions there should be mechanical efficiency. In 
running the many time-saving devices and machines 
there must be established that unerring and reflex 
performance that gives a high efficiency ratio. 


However, there is another word that I like much 
better in its application to human beings in their 
achievement. I like to feel the pulse-beat, the leap 
of red blood that comes through intensive zeal and 
energy applied and economic victory won. I like 
to call it proficiency. The “pro” connotes action 
forward, advancement, the attainment towards 
some desired goal. The steam engine renders only 
what the mechanic fashioned it to do; the human 
being renders what he will—there is no limit. Out 
of our some eleven billion brain cells, there are a 
few idle billions lying around “off duty”. I always 
take off my hat as one of our majestic locomotives 
steams into the station. It is exhilarating to stand 
in the presence of its mighty power—mentally to 
recount its records of service, endurance and power; 
we could hardly say deeds of courage, valor and 
achievement, because we cannot so personify it— 
giant of throbbing steel though it be. It only has 
the power that man, its creator, gave to it. But we, 
living sparks of the Infinite, literally possess limit- 
less powers of development and achievement. 


So let us transcend the purely mechanical. Truly, 
shorthand and typewriting demand the highest 
degree of mechanical perfection; but the private 
secretary must use and develop his inner gifts in 
order to achieve his best. The bookkeeper should 
develop absolute perfection in calculation and re- 
cording; but such a human machine would be worth- 
less as an accountant. The salesman or saleswoman 
at the counter must be accurate, know the rules of 
salesmanship, and be thoroughly familiar with the 
product, but these alone, without articulating 
with each other and the customer's interests, will 
avail but little. In the human machine there is 
always the “human element”. Even the operator 
of the adding machine must be more than an au- 
tomaton. The human being has invented machines 
without number; these machines are more accurate 
mechanically than are the beings that make and 
operate them, but there is always a plus in the 
creator. The thing created cannot be greater than 
its creator. The machine of itself cannot grow and 
develop; we must, or fall far short of our best. 

Some years ago, in one of the Rocky Mountain 
States, the principal of one of the leading high 
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schools remarked in a State Teachers’ meeting that 
the commercial department of our high schools 
could not be expected to train stenographers and 
bookkeepers sufhciently to have them step into 
successful business positions at once. I have heard 
similar notions advanced not so long since in West 
Virginia. Most emphatically, I do not share this 
view. Our modern high school is the one institution 
that is best adapted to the training of our young 
men and women to step into the average clerical 
position—be it stenography, bookkeeping, filing, 
salesmanship or other clerical duties—and win. 
With the advent of the Departments and Schools 
of Business Administration in our Colleges and 
Universities, the purpose of which is to train for 
the higher accounting and managerial, actuarial 
and research positions, it develops quite largely 
upon the high schools to train for the clerical 
positions. 

Therefore, clerical efficiency is a very dynamic 
aim in the commercial teaching of our secondary 
schools. We are inclined and perhaps prone—to 
belittle or minimize the quick utilization of many 
facts ready to hand, and the drilling that it takes 
to establish unerring reflexes. But this work must 
be done in our high schools. The student must be 
given, and he must retain, facts. The stenographer 
must spell correctly, know the rules of punctuation 
and punctuate correctly; she must know the prin- 
ciples of accurate and rapid shorthand writing— 
and apply them with lightning rapidity; her machine 
operation must approach unerring accuracy, with 
rapidity a very distinctive asset. The bookkeeper 
must be neat—not merely told to be; he should be 
ninety to ninety-nine percent accurate, and that 
means intensive training, tact, patience and skill 
on the part of the teacher; he must be thoroughly 
familiar with, and drilled in, the principles and 
processes of arithmetical calculations. The salesman 
must both know and do; and so with the filing 
clerk, the billing clerk, the bookkeeping machine 
operator, and so on through the list of clerical 
workers and operators. We must see to it that the 
student has the facts; we must drill and strengthen 
memory as such; we are responsible to the student 
for building up his mechanical efficiency ratio to 
the highest possible point. We must determine the 
“one best way” and then see to it that the student 
does eliminate all lost motion and gets maximum 
production out of effort and energy applied. We 
must be scientific; we must deal in facts; we must 
get results—and those results must be measured 
in terms of economic productivity. 

But, fellow-teachers, let me beg of you not to 
neglect the human element. The student has it 
within himself to advance, to become expert—and 
to keep on becoming more expert. Nothing thrills 
and challenges the human soul quite so effectively 
as genuine achievement. One thing done well and 
followed by rich reward, will lead the youth to 
strive more effectively to reach the next and higher 
goal. It is more than a fixed, mathematical ratio; 
power is there from within; challenge it, call it into 
action and expression, and great will be your joy 
to watch it grow. You must know the “one best 
way”; bring it before the student in such a way 
that he will prove it and receive reward and in- 
centive thereby. School him in self direction; make 
sure that he, himself, is developing that priceless 


power of self-control; the teacher but sets the 
stage and surcharges the setting and atmosphere 
with potentiality—the student acts, advances, 
achieves. Facts, rules and principles, memory action, 
drills without number, perfection of processes, 
content and appeal—the teacher marshals all in 
militant array, engages the student in the “Forward, 
march!", and with the vim of a thrilling game the 
student scales the heights of Fort Expert. 

There are five prime and inseparable aims in the 
teaching of commerce in our modern high school. 
First of all we must make sure that we are training 
students in poise, balance and trustworthiness. 
Our threefold nature must be symmetrically de- 
veloped. Body, mind and spirit must be given full 
opportunity for expression and a strengthening 
development; as there can be no physical locomotion 
without cultivation of bodily strength, so there 
can be no moral service without the culture and 
exercise of our spiritual self. Our great commercial 
and business structure of today is built upon credit; 
credit rests upon moral obligation and honesty, 
which in turn rest upon character; and character 
of unwavering, Gibraltar-like strength can only be 
when anchored in the Eternal. But just as primary 
as this first aim, is that of perfection in processes. 
In order to give, one must have and be. But we have 
already elaborated this aim—to be perfect in process 
is to be efficient. 

The third aim should be to train the student in 
such a manner that he will go out thoroughly imbued 
with the feeling that the world is depending upon 
him for some definite contribution to human progress 
and welfare. And herein lies the proficiency element. 
He must do his task, then think how it might be 
done better and more economically, prove his “find” 
and turn it over for use in racial and economic 
progress. In so doing, he will be realizing somewhat 
of our fourth aim—that of training for citizenship, 
for being and acting as a producing and contributing 
member in the life of his community. Asa prominent 
Normal School President once put it: “In training 
for citizenship we must prepare the student to 

(a) Make his own living—and a little bit more; 

(b) Do his own thinking—and a little bit more; 

(c) Live his own life—and a little bit more; 
with special emphasis on the ‘little bit more’.” 

The fifth and last aim that we shall note is a 
two-fold one: (1) We must train definitely towards 
the actual business field; students must be trained 
to step at once into good clerical positions and win 
in the three-fold way suggested in our fourth aim. 
(2) We must definitely train students to enter 
college and continue their specialized and scientific 
preparation for the larger aspects of business— 
executives, managers, accountants, teachers, en- 
gineers and research workers. Business pays the 
man who knows; the college-trained men and 
women are being sought on every hand. The student 
must feel the pull of achievement, the challenge to 
the seemingly impossible. 

Dr. Sam Conwell, the great Philadelphia divine, 
thus puts a story with a ringing challenge: Upon 
the glassy heights of a precipitous cliff the eagles 
built their nest; at the base of the ledge upon which 
the nest rested, was a gnarled evergreen tree which 
could be reached only by the most sinuous windings 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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CINCINNATI NEXT 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ FEDERATION AND ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION held a joint meeting 
at Louisville, Kentucky, December 29, 30 and 31, 
1924. In addition to the usual General Federation 
Meetings, there were numerous sectional meetings 
of special groups. The Private Commercial Schools 
and Public Commercial Schools Departments held 
sectional meetings. There were also Business and 
Shorthand Round Table Meetings. H. J. Holm, of 
the Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois, President of the 
Association, presided at the General Meetings of 
the Federation. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, C. M. Yoder, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; First Vice-President, A. F. 
Tull, The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan; 
Second Vice-President, Janet Biller, Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa; Treasurer, Charles A. 
Faust, Chicago, Illinois; Secretary, John Alfred 
White, Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana. 

In a spirited contest, Cincinnati was selected as 
the meeting place for the convention in December, 
1925. Through the courtesy of the Secretary, we 
are seduat to reprint the names of those regis- 
tered at this convention. 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
REGISTERED AT LOUISVILLE 


K. G. Mera, Big Rapids, Michigan; Houston 
Fatt, Nashville, Tennessee; B. L. Bass, Jackson, 
Michigan; Srantzy E. Hences, Canton, Ohio; G. 
A. Hankz, St. Louis, Missouri; W. Hicpon, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Atma Swanson, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Martua Lou Hows tt, Jackson, Tennes- 
see; F. H. Becx, Quincy, Illinois; ExrzapetH Smitu- 
son, Henryetta, Oklahoma; Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
McCtuztian, Lez Norpuem, long Becker, PEARL 
Crosswuitg and Crara Bampercer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Marr Ramey, Anna, Illinois; H. W. Toney, 
Spring Valley, Illinois; L. R. Smiru, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; THomas Netson, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

W. R. Kiwpoo, Wilmington, Delaware; Erriz 
McKeg and IsasettA Tuomas, Dayton, Ohio; 
Lotra Tuomas, Vincennes, Indiana; W. H. Inpra, 
Waterloo, Iowa; R. C. Jonnson, Peoria, Illinois; 
D. W. McMnutan, Detroit, Michigan; E. D. 
Losaucn, Chicago, Illinois; Cas. Retcner, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Marra Darsy, Corning, Ohio; 
Ruts Fostsr, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Ross L 


Frrcnner, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. T. Smrrx, Kansas City, Missouri; Paut Mossr, 
Chicago, Illinois; Hztma Benson, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Hazer M. Servis, Jersey City, New Jersey; Exsme 
Ketier and Pauting Stratz, New York City; J. C. 
Howe, Detroit, Michigan; Marcaret Ecnsr, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Florence Breen, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; F. J. Kirxer, Kansas City, Missouri; 
C. A. Frantz, Minneapolis, Minnesota; E. E. 
Brack and J. D. Wortuam, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Herzen Haynes, Indianapolis, Indiana; Bruce Gatzs, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Aruceta Ricutsr, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Atta Warner, Davenport, Iowa; W. 
N. Watson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Laura and Rosetta Butter, Springfield, Illinois; 
W. D. Wicsnt, Chicago, Illinois; M. B. Catuey, 
Chillicothe, Missouri; S. J. Suoox, Topeka, Kansas; 
Aten Moors, Chillicothe, Missouri; L. E. Terry, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Lzona Bean, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; J. L. Harman, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; D. D. Mmtsr, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. G. 
Harmison, Geneseo, Illinois; E. E. Garpner, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan; Arvin R. Voix and 
Harry Croyte, Aledo, Illinois; E. L. ZmmmerMan, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana; Zora Beastey, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; R. P. Barnes, Denver, Colorado; 
Erma Lege Porter, Henderson, Kentucky; JANE 
and Nett Happy, Mayfield, Kentucky; Jang E. 
Crem, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Katm Driscott, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Epna Moors, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Harriett Warcuter, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Victor L. Branpon, Arcola, Illinois; J. A. Eszrsor 
and A. L. Peart, Lansing, Michigan; L. C. Dopson, 
Belzoni, Mississippi; J. M. Watters, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Exsm: Hammonp, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Arcuig Leg Dickson, Chicago, Illinois; Etisz Luren, 
Louisville, Kentucky; R. L. Montcomery, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

A. C. Sgrriine, Chicago, Illinois; ANromettTs 
Mackiz, Lansing, Michigan; Gertrupe Besrs, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Luvicy Hit, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Jose Ann Wettzr, Frankfort, Indiana; Tritta 
Garoner, Lincoln, Nebraska; Anna Kine, Lansing, 
Michigan; Louise Marx, Marcia Gentry and 
Vernice Latimer, Evansville, Indiana; FEraMOREz 
Y. Fox, Salt Lake City, Utah; W. O. Sxetron, H. 
L. Goprrey, $. E. Rutzy and W. M. Woorten, 
Evansville, Indiana; Crank Harrison and H. R. 
Topp, Atlanta, Georgia; J. C. Hutzertrt, Springfield, 
Illinois; H. F. Byrne, Dallas, Texas; Mr. AND Mrs. 
J. F. Fisu, Chicago, Illinois; R. H. Peck, Davenport, 
Iowa; H. M. Owen, Decatur, Illinois; Harry C. 
SprttMAN, New York City; Emma Watson and 
Anne Sma, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Jess: Parpu, 
Netz TuHorne and Aneta Cuaupst, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

R. E. Bioser, Columbus, Ohio; Atma V. Mutsy 
and Vetma Sow tarp, Louisville, Illinois; Jay W. 
Mutter, Oak Park, Illinois; Janet Brier, Des 
Moines, Iowa; J. D. Ricz, Chillicothe, Missouri; 
F. L. Pumurrs, Berea, Kentucky; B. F. Witttams, 
Des Moines, Iowa; R. T. Ceci, Asheville, North 
Carolina; Mr. and Mrs. E. LaRus Perkins, Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana; Invinc R. Garsutt, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Majorre Frencw and Gertrupg Gosrine, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Grorcta Donatpson, Girard, 
Illinois; L. T. Dicxzy, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
M. O. Kirkpatrick, Spartanburg, South Carolina; 

(Continued on page 23) 
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TRAINING OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
by 
DR. JOSEPH ROEMER* 


AM not unmindful 
| the honor that you 
have conferred upon 
me by asking me to appear 
on this program. How- 
ever, it is with consider- 
able misgiving that I pres- 
ent this paper for your 
consideration, realizing as 
I do that you are a group 
of specialists engaged in a 
particular educational task 
quite different from that 
of those working in the 
field of general education. 
Were it not for two peculiar types of experiences 
in my life, I should not dare to do so. But I have 
the pleasure of being a graduate of one of the schools 
in this Association, thereafter having spent six years 
of my life in a large national bank, and also I am at 
present on my way to attend the meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States in Memphis, where as Secretary 
of the Southern Commission I come into intimate 
contact with the secondary schools where commer- 
cial work is taught. One half of my time in my work 
in Florida is — over to the inspection and 
standardizing of secondary schools for membership 
in the Southern Association, and very often the 
standing of the commercial teacher in a school has 
to be reckoned with. It is from the point of view, 
then, both of the business man and of the teacher 
training that I wish to approach this subject. 

In studying the organization of the National 
Association of Commercial Schools I find that there 
are 14 standards under which it operates. These 
have to do with course of study, textbooks, ad- 
vertising, professional ethics, standardized quarters, 
equipment, business practices, etc. But nowhere 
do I find a standard that has to do with the quali- 
fications of commercial teachers. Naturally this is 
the matter that concerns me most, since my work 
is teacher training, and since, too, I feel that the 
prime factor in a standardized high school is the 
trained teacher. Consequently, I shall presume to 
offer for your consideration a 15th standard, namely, 
Qualifications for Commercial Teachers. 

In discussing this problem, it is well to keep in 
mind the fundamental difference between Business 
Training and Commercial Education. Business 
training is definite and specific. It is largely trade 
training for definite tasks, such as bookkeeper or 
stenographer, in the commercial world. Education 
for commerce is commercial education. While the 
aim of business training is definite and specific, that 
of commercial education is of wide range and may 
even at first glance seem purposeless in its effort to 
educate broadly for the understanding of social 
phenomena and economic management. Business 
education must give competence in social relation- 





ships as well as technical competence. It deals with 
principles and laws that govern commerce; 

a body of information that may rightly be called 
the culture of business; and gives the technique 
necessary in management of business, simple or 
complex. It requires years in preparation, whether 
for domestic or foreign trade; would defer special- 
ization; and implies a reasonable measure of standard- 
ization and sequence of courses in educational 
practice. On the other hand, one can begin voca- 
tional business training in the schools whenever 
the maturity of the student permits trianing for 
the job which is at hand. In this respect the com- 
mercial trades are not unlike the industrial trades. 
The element of time is the determining factor in 
the difference of aim and must condition the when, 
what, and where of business training and com- 
mercial education. 


In the light of this distinction, I believe the 
majority of your activities would fall in the field of 
business training. It is your task to prepare people 
for some definite and specific vocation in the com- 
mercial world. There is a tendency among your 
schools to expand and enrich this business training 
period. Some of you are building strong two year 
courses of study on top of a standard high school 
education. Others are giving commercial trade 
training to students below high school rank. I 
mention these facts to get our problem clearly 
before us. While many of your schools are forging 
ahead and doing work similar to that done by our 
collegiate schools of business, I believe you will 
agree with me that the great majority of your 
schools are doing work as difficult and as important 
as that done by the so called academic secondary 
school. If that be granted, then, wha: are your 
conclusions as to teacher training. The only answer 
is that the standards for commercial teachers should 
be just as high as those for academic teachers. The 
only way that commercial education can secure 
and hold an honored place in education is to stand 
for as rich, thorough, and genuine an education in 
business as can be had. In saying that the standards 
for commercial teachers should be as high as those 
for academic teachers, it is not meant that they 
should be identical. There is a definite body of 
knowledge as peculiar to the training of commercial 
teachers as there is for the training of a teacher of 
language or mathematics. The ideal commercial 
teacher must have both the business training and 
commercial education. In addition to his technical 
competence, he must have a broad, thorough deep 
grasp of the great business world and understand 
its ramifications if he is to really train his pupil for 
efficient service. 

In the spirit of this general discussion, I present 
the proposed standards for commercial teachers: 


1. He should hold a standard bachelor’s degree. 
(Concluded on page 12) 


*Supervisor of Secondary Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. An address delivered at 
the Third Annual Convention of the Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association in Atlanta, Georgia, No- 


vember 28, 1924. 
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STATE COMMERCIAL CONTESTS IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 


PAUL A. CARLSON* 


OR the first time in the history of Wisconsin 

State Contests, two bookkeeping contests were 

included last year. The editor of ““The Balance 
Sheet” was a very welcome visitor at this contest. 
He has requested me to write an article relating to 
the problems encountered in planning and adminis- 
tering this contest and what I am planning as data 
for future contests. Judging from the number of in- 
quiries we have had since we conducted our first 
contest, I believe there is a widespread desire to 
include in all state commercial contests, bookkeeping 
contests as one or two of the events. 


In the Wisconsin State Commercial Contest, 
held under the auspices of the Whitewater State 
Normal School, May 10, 1924, there were in all 
of the ten contests, 282 contestants. There were two 
bookkeeping. contests. The Junior Bookkeeping 
Contest was limited to contestants who had studied 
bookkeeping less than ten months. The Senior Book- 
keeping contest was open to all bona fide high school 
students of bookkeeping. There were forty-seven 
contestants in the Junior Contest and twenty-two 
in the Senior Contest. (In most of the high schools 
of Wisconsin but one year of bookkeeping is offered.) 
All of these contestants had won first, second or 
third place in the district contests held in twenty- 
one centers in various parts of the state. These 
twenty-one district contests were held two weeks 
previous to the state contest. 


PROBLEMS IN SELECTING CONTEST 
MATERIAL 


Immediately after we published our preliminary 
announcement that two bookkeeping contests 
would be added to the 1924 contest features, in- 
quiries as to details began to pour in from the high 
school commercial teachers of the state. I quote 
from some of them. “Will the contestants be given 
a complete “set” of transactions to journalize, post, 
take Trial Balance, make adjusting entries, state- 
ments, and close the ledger”? “In the journalizing 
tests, since the contestants are from different schools, 
have had different texts and different teachers, what 
account titles will be considered correct’’? “Suppose 
one student debits Merchandise, another Mer- 
chandise Purchases and another Purchases? Or in 
another transaction one contestant calls the debit, 
Fuel, another Expense, etc., how will your corps 
of assistants score all of these variations’? “In the 
statement tests how much time will be allowed and 
how will the solutions be scored”? “In the theory 
tests (which was announced as a test of vocabulary, 
definitions and rules) how will you determine the 
value of the replies, since each text and each teacher 
has different definitions for the same term, different 
terminology, different rules”? Perhaps this article 
will indicate how these questions were answered 
in finally arranging a workable contest. 


FACTORS GOVERNING THE CHOICE 
OF CONTEST MATERIAL 


1. The time limit in a state bookkeeping contest 
very decidedly influences and regulates the test 
material and its form. It seems reasonable to allot 
from 90 to 120 minutes to the Bookkeeping Con- 
tests. This includes the time used in administering 
the test as well as the time used by the contestants 
in actual writing. 

2. The test material must require only solutions 
that permit of objective scoring. By that I mean 
that only that type of question or problem is per- 
missible that will require a solution wherein the 
evaluation does not depend upon the personal 
opinion of the scorer as to its worth. Every item of 
the solution must be marked as positively right or 
positively wrong. It should be possible to make a 
definite key to the solutions with no deviations 
from the key permitted. 

3. Since it is the policy in state contests to an- 
nounce all championships and places the same day 
the contest is held, the contest material should 
automatically arrange the solutions required in a 
form that will permit of rapid checking and re- 
checking by a large corps of assistants. 

4. Since the bookkeeping contests select a state 
champion, determine ranking places and make 
awards to winners, the test material must contain 
a very large number of items and thereby include 
a great range of bookkeeping subject matter. Only 
by this means will an opportunity be given those 
of superior ability to demonstrate their superiority 
and the degree of such excellence. The right to the 
title of first, second or third place in the contest must 
be well-earned. This also lessens the chances of tie 
scores in the upper quartile. 

5. The contest material should involve many 
distinct phases of bookkeeping instruction: (1) 
Journalizing—analyzing business transactions into 
their debit and credit elements; (2) Posting— trans- 
ferring items recorded in books of original entry to 
ledgers; (3) Making Adjusting Entries—recording 
the supplementary information; (4) Taking a Trial 
Balance and Abstracts—finding errors; (5) Making 
Statements—classifying and interpreting the data 
recorded in the ledgers; (6) General Information— 
theory of bookkeeping, terminology, definitions 
and rules; (7) Arithmentic; and (8) Penmanship. 

6. Both speed and accuracy should be scored. 
This will eliminate many tie scores. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTS USED 


No bookkeeping sets are used. This form of 
contest takes too much time in writing and is al- 
together too difficult to score. Every succeeding 
step depends upon the accuracy of the preceding 
step and in a contest or achievement test each item 
should be independent of all other items. An error 


*Head of Department of Accounting, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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should bear the same penalty whether it occurs 
at the beginning or end of the test. For the same 
reasons no complete problems are used, such as 
statements prepared from a given Trial Balance 
and notations. 

(a) The Journalizing Test. The simplest form of 

this test is to give a long series of business trans 
actions and require the writing of the debits and 
credits of each transaction without amounts and 
without journal explanations. Each transaction in 
the test is numbered instead of being dated. The 
contestant numbers each item of his solution. This 
test involves but one operation: The analysis of 
business transactions into their debit and credit 
elements. If the transactions given are well selected 
they will require each account combination an equal 
number of times. By this I mean, one transaction 
should represent an asset debit to an asset credit; 
another an asset debit to a liability credit; another 
an asset debit to a proprietorship credit, etc. If 
the groups are assets, liabilities, proprietorship, 
income and expense, there are twenty-five possible 
combinations using each group but once. This is a 
timed test and time is called before any contestant 
has finished. The score therefore evaluates accurate 
speed. 
A second form of the “analysis of business trans- 
actions” test is to give a series of transactions and 
require that the student indicate in the blank space 
provided, the name of the book of original entry 
in which the transaction should be recorded. 

A third form of the journalizing test is the 
“modern use of the general journal”. The test trans- 
actions are divided into four groups: (1) opening 
entries (2) current entries (3) adjusting entries (4) 
closing entries. This test should also eliminate 
arithmetic and considerable writing by directing 
that no amounts and explanations be written. The 
data for the opening entries may be given in Balance 
Sheet form. The transactions for the current entries 
should not involve sales, purchases or cash trans- 
actions. The data for the adjusting entries may be 
given in notation form. The data for the closing 
entries may be given in the form of a Profit and Loss 
Statement. 

A fourth form of this analysis test is an adaptation 
of the form used in modern educational measure- 
ments. The form is as follows: 

Directions: First read the numbered phrases be- 
low. Then read the transactions and indicate the 
effect of the debit and of the credit by filling in the 
parentheses with the appropriate number. 


NUMBERED PHRASES 


(1) increases an asset 
(2) decreases an asset 
(3) increases a liability 
(4) decreases a liability 
(5) increases proprietorship 
(6) decreases proprietorship 
(7) increases an income 
(8) decreases an income 
(9) increases an expense 
(10) decreases an expense 
When a note is received on account, the debit ( ) 
and the credit ( ). When money is borrowed on 
our note, the debit ( ) and the credit( ). When 
the proprietor increases his investment the debit 
) and the credit ( 


All of the test forms given above may be 
combined as parts of one journalizing test. 

(b) The Posting Test. I did not use any form of 
this test in the 1924 contest. This is a mechanical 
test, testing the speed and accuracy with which 
the contestant can transfer items from books of 
original entry to the ledger. The data is furnished 
in the form of abbreviated, compact, special journal 
entries. A list of the accounts to be opened in the 
ledger is given. 


(c) The Trial Balance and Abstracts Test. This 
is a test on “Trial Balance errors and how to find 
them”. Trial Balance totals that do not check are 
given as the data for this test. 


(d) Statement Tests. A very popular form of 
test with many instructors of bookkeeping is to 
give a Trial Balance and notations and require the 
two statements. It is a very practical test and a 
very important part of the service of the bookkeeper 
and accountant. I do not use this form of statement 
test in the contest because of the time it takes and 
the problems of scoring solutions that are not 100% 
accurate. If we eliminate arithmetic, the only 
qualification necessary to make accurate statements 
is ability to properly classify accounts. And so I 
have made this test take the form of a classification 
test in which the contestant is given a long list of 
Trial Balance items and required to mark them 
according to the classification of accounts given in 
the directions. In this form in five minutes of time 
the contestant can be tested on a very long list of 
accounts. 


(e) The Theory of Bookkeeping Test. In testing 
the contestant’s knowledge of bookkeeping theory, 
terminology, definitions, rules, etc. it is obvious, 
I think, that the essay or discussion type of test 
cannot be used. The essay test cannot be scored 
objectively. And it requires too much writing. 
Ideal forms for this test are: the so-called “New 
Type of Contest Tests” discussed and illustrated 
in Ben D. Wood's Measurement in Higher Edu- 
cation (1923) World Book Company, Chapters 7-9. 
The three most desirable forms are the True-False 
type, the Best-Answer or MultipleChoice type 
and the Completion type. These tests test ideas 
and not ability to express ideas in words. They 
recognize the fact that the contestants have been 
taught by different teachers and have studied from 
different textbooks. These types permit of a large 
number of test items and a refined scale of scoring. 
The scoring is absolutely objective and each item 
is either wholly right or entirely wrong. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize this article, I believe that a state 
contest in bookkeeping should (1) require less than 
two hours of contest time; (2) sample the entire 
field of bookkeeping instruction; (3) contain a very 
large number of independently scored items; (4) 
require solutions in a form that can be scored 
objectively using an absolute scale in scoring (5) be 
arranged in a form that permits rapid correctin 
and rechecking using a large corps of checkers (6 
evaluate speed as well as accuracy and thereby 
lessen the chance of tie scores in the selection of 
the champion and the first three places. 
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PLACE OF COMMERCIAL COURSE IN OUR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
by 
EDITH M. HESS 


Miss Edith M. Hess is 
a graduate from the Law- 
rence Business College, 
Lawrence, Kansas, and 
from the Gem City Busi- 
ness College at Quincy, 
Illinois. She majored in 
Economics and Commerce 
and received an A. B. 
degree from the University 
of Kansas in 1919. Three 
years later she received a 
Masters degree from the 
same school. 

Miss Hess has had a 
wide experience in teaching commercial subjects. She 
was head of the Commercial Department of the 
High School at Manchester, Iowa, from 1919 to 1921. 
In 1922 and 1923 she was Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Sociology at Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas. She is now head of the Commercial 
Department of the State Normal School at Mayville, 
North Dakota. 

This article is based upon an address delivered by 
Miss Hess at a recent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


HERE was a little trace of commercial edu- 

cation in the American colonies, although at 

that time it did not play an important part 
in the school system. With the rising im nce of 
trade in the 17th century, “writing-schools”, so- 
called, came into prominence. Lads, even of good 
families, who showed more aptitude for money- 
making than for learning Latin were sent to the 
writing school to learn “good hands and accounts”. 
In these schools were taught an elaborate penman- 
ship, arithmetic, in forms somewhat fantastic, and 
the science of bookkeeping, complicated and intri- 
cated in that day by the multitude of varying 
monetary and metrical systems. Writing schools 
were private ventures and in contrast to the severity 
practiced in the grammar school the writing school 
enforced no discipline whatever. Until the close of 
the 17th century such homely and useful schools 
were rarely, if ever, endowed. 

Commercial life was formerly a simple matter 
and commercial education was thought not to be a 
function of the schools. The beginning of commercial 
education in the United States was in answer to 
definitely voiced demands. At first the boys left 
school early and were trained by their employer. 
More men were attracted than offices could train. 
Private schools and classes in bookkeeping sprang 
up in cities between 1830-40. They were fore- 
runners of the modern business schools, numbering 
2,000, found in all the important cities, and con- 
taining about one-half of all the commercial students. 
The main subjects taught in these private schools 
were pe: ip, bookkeeping, commercial arith- 
metic, and commercial law, and later stenography 
and typewriting. 
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In 1893 there were 115,748 enrolled in private 
business and commercial schools. After 1893 the 
number diminished for two reasons, general busi- 
ness depression; public high schools, normal schools 
and universities were offering commercial instruc- 
tion. Private commercial schools still occupy an 
important place. They must be regarded as trade 
schools. They train the mind but fail to develop it. 


There are over 2,000 private business schools in 
the United States. There are at least 1,000 local 
branches of the Y. M. C. A. organized for the 
purpose of teaching effectively many subjects that 
serve as preparation for business. The Y. M. C. A. 
enrolls 100,000 different men in its classes, and has 
on its teaching staff nearly 3,000 paid teachers and 
five thousand lecturers. One very successful corre- 
spondence school reports an annual enrollment of 
100,000 new students with instruction through 280 
courses, many of which relate to business. 


In 1893-94 the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion showed 15,220 students pursuing commercial 
subjects in high schools. In 1881 the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce was instituted in 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1892 Professor 
Edmund J. James of the Wharton School made a 
wr for the establishment of separate commercial 

igh schools. Until 1900 progress was slow. In 
1908-09 there were 574 schools with 146,288 
students. Growth has been slow on account of the 
lack of a unified system. As early as 1850 the im- 
portance of a commercial education was felt in 
Boston, when their teachers became familiar with 
shorthand and bookkeeping. Shorthand was made 
a part of the course in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia and of St. Louis High School in 1863. 
This marks the real beginning of commercial edu- 
cation in public high schools. Commercial depart- 
ments of academic high schools, commercial high 
schools, and high schools of commerce are the out- 
growth of the country’s need. About 65% of our 
graduates seek employment in business offices. The 
establishment of commercial high schools and high 
schools of commerce in Boston, New York, Wash- 


ington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, 


and many other cities, is an evidence of the growing 
popularity of commercial education. 

Before 1890, two-year and sometimes one-year 
commercial courses were offered in many high 
schools. At first it was not a success. Since 1900 
many separate schools of commerce have been 
established with a four-year course. Several uni- 
versities now have Schools of Commerce also. About 
1900 these Schools of Commerce were established 
at New York University, Dartmouth College, 
University of Chicago, and the State Universities 
of California, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and 
Vermont. 

Until the close of the 19th century pupils enrolled 
in secondary schools constituted a roughly homo- 
geneous group in the sense that they were boys 
and girls from relatively welltodo American 
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families, who for the most part looked forward to 
a cultural education in the high school which would 
prepare them for college. The past quarter of a 
century has marked a period in the development 
of secondary education characterized by the expan- 
sion of secondary schools so as to provide education 
for classes of pupils never before represented in 
large numbers in secondary schools. The result is 
an increased attention to varied capacities, interests, 
and probable future activities of secondary school 
pupils, and to the differentiated needs of society. 

Training for business is of a more recent origin 
than any other line of scientific training. The first 
schools offered short unit courses, purely vocational 
in character, and were operated for personal gain. 
This type of institution ren a very great 
service by supplying business with clerical help 
and at the same time enabling a large number of 
young people to earn a livelihood. There are more 
students in America taking this type of training 
today than there are in all other unit vocational 
schools combined. Next, business came knocking 
at the high school door and forced admission. 
Backed by the demands of the pupil, the wishes 
of the parent, the needs of business and the threat 
of migration to the business college, the commercial 
department of the high school has come into its 
own. The advent of collegiate training in business 
took place only 36 years ago. Today there are more 
universities and colleges offering professional degrees 
for courses in business than in any other specialized 
field. It has accomplished this without the millions 
in endowments and rich foundations of the medical 
schools; the traditions of the law schools, the land 
grants from the government, and the large appro 
priations of the state. 

At first only the traditional subjects of shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping were taught, with 
perhaps some penmanship and commercial arith- 
metic. It was supposed that the graduates would 
go into positions of the stenographer-bookkeeper 
type. 

A much greater variety of subjects is being offered 
at the present time, as shown by a recent survey of 
Ohio. In that state, 75 cities with 111 teachers were 
offering commercial arithmetic, 104 cities with 203 
teachers were offering bookkeeping; for business 
practice there were 15 cities with 20 teachers; 
economics, 34 cities and 37 teachers; business 
English, 28 cities and 28 teachers; commercial 
geography, 45 cities with 60 teachers; commercial 

W, 42 Cities with 50 teachers; penmanship 25 
cities with 32 teachers; retail selling 12 cities with 
19 teachers; salesmanship, 12 cities with 16 teachers; 
sociology 13 cities with 13 teachers; stenography, 
106 cities with 216 teachers; and typewriting, 106 
cities with 228 teachers. 

In recent surveys it has been found that there 
are very few stenographer-bookkeeping positions 
being filled at the present time. A great many of 
the graduates accept clerical positions. In a position 
of this sort the student is required to know common 
business practice, miscellaneous recording, and 
some typewriting and machine operation. 

In a recent survey taken in St. Louis, to show 
occupational conditions, it was found that 66% of 
the commercial workers are in positions not strictly 
stenographic or bookkeeping, and that 71.7% ex- 
cluding salespersons do clerical work. 151 kinds of 
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itions require no typewriting, shorthand, or 

kkeeping. Help wanted data show that 5% of 
the positions are bookkeeping; 1% stenographer- 
bookkeeper; 22.5% are subsidiary to bookkeeping; 
and 1.8% are executive positions. 

A survey was taken recently in Idaho, to ascertain 
conditions there. It was found that in a total of 
650 offices, comprising 1269 positions, 325 were 
bookkeeping positions, 276 were stenographic; '73 
were typing; and 604 were clerical. 

Some of the schools have found it well to in- 
troduce not only strictly technical courses; but 
also several which relate to business conditions but 
are not technical. In a survey taken in 1917 of 136 
secondary schools, it was found that many of the 
schools had a four-year course including technical 
and non-technical subjects in about the following 
groups: (a) those dealing with physical environment 
(b) those dealing with the social environment of 
business (c) other subjects. Under (b) are found 
industrial history, history of commerce, economics, 
commercial geography, commercial law, business 
English, salesmanship, and commercial organization. 
Few of these subjects, if offered, are required. In 
these schools the work is being specialized in 
three groups: stenographer-secretarial; clerical- 
bookkeeper; and sales-clerk and store service. 

In many of the larger cities attention is being 
paid to the training of students for positions in 
stores. In some places the work of the store is 
correlated with the school so that the student works 
part time and attends school part time. Miss Anne 
M. Drummond in an article in the Vocational 
Education Magazine for January, 1923, says: “At 
present I have two high-school classes—one from 
each high school. This is in the city of Tacoma, 
Washington. These groups must meet with me at 
my office at Stadium High School for one hour each 
day and do laboratory work in the stores after 
school hours, on Saturdays, and during the holidays, 
under my supervision with the help of the buyers, 
heads of departments, and store superintendents. 
It is a one-year course open to seniors and post 

duates who intend to follow the retail selling 

ine. The prerequisites for the course are oral ex- 
ression, business English, business arithmetic, 
usiness law and economics. The course includes 
store English, store arithmetic, textiles, non-textiles, 
merchandising, economics of retailing, color and 
design, and salesmanship. A very definite contact 
is kept between the stores and the schools by weekly 
reports in which each student has carefully worked 
through some assigned problem for that week. The 
merchants value these and keep them on file for 
reference and as a basis for store talks which they 
deliver to their employees.” 

Although the work of the commercial depart- 
ments in the high schools has improved very 
materially during the past few years, there is still 
room for improvement. The chief difficulties found 
in Idaho, according to their survey, were; no organ- 
ization of commercial work in the state, and no 
institution trying to train teachers for commercial 
positions. The Department of Business Administra- 
tion at the University maintained that there was 
no field for commercial teachers in Idaho. The work 
there has been organized under the Vocational 
Department with a supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation to assist in the problem. The Supervisor of 
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Commercial Education is a member of the State 
Board for Vocational Education, and is directly 
responsible to the state director of vocational edu- 
cation, and through him to the Commissioner, who 
is executive officer of the State Board of Education. 
That many of the commercial teachers are poorly 
trained is shown by the survey made in Ohio. It 
presents the following summary in regard to the 
training of commercial teachers: 
Number who never attended high school or 
IS 3 6 Wa Huge s abo visesdee 9 
Number who attended business college only.. 26 


Number who have a four-year degree........ 238 
Number who have a minor degree.......... 50 
Number who have no degree.............. 236 
Number doing graduate work beyond a four- 
SUR e Le, 56a ob y céwesavesses 97 
Number doing graduate work beyond a minor 
Te SU am a eee 23 
Number doing no graduate work............ 397 
Number attending summer school within the 
CE, .carkeGaaenrdbboeeacata cd 237 
Number never attending summer school...... 169 


Quoting from an article in the Vocational Edu- 
cational Magazine for September, 1923, one per- 
sonnel manager says that the chief criticism is that 
the schools do not sufficiently prepare students to 
make the right beginning as bread-winners. Some 
of the office managers of large firms have boys whom 
they give a broad general preparation so they can 
make satisfactory advancement with the firm. They 
need training in business mathematics, penmanship, 
English and spelling, business correspondence, filing, 
office appliances, commercial law, savings and in- 
vestment. There should be a study of thrift. Young 
people should receive help in choosing their occupa- 
tions and in obtaining promotion after a beginning 
has been made. 

Another article gives the following as points 
wherein the high school commercial courses are 
inadequate: 

1. There is not close enough relation between 
courses offered and actual conditions of work. 

2. Boys and girls are given identical business 
training although their subsequent employment is 
different. 

3. Bookkeeping and stenography are often com- 
bined into one course although this combination is 
seldom found in business positions. 

4. For boys bookkeeping and stenography are 
not the best avenues of opportunity either for 
immediate openings or ultimate advancement for 
(a) Stenography is distinctly a girl's field, (b) Book- 
keeping as taught is not commonly required in 
business while general clerical ability is. 

General clerical training should take the place 
—_ held by bookkeeping as a vocational study for 

ys. 

The conditions existing in other states, especially 
those of our sister state, Idaho, are very similar to 
those of North Dakota. As we have no cities and 
few large towns, some of the courses such as retail 
selling, may not be practical for us, but we should 
as rapidly as possible, get away from the idea of 
offering nothing but the traditional courses of short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. Commercial 
education in the high schools has come to stay, 
and the demand will be for richer courses and better 
trained teachers. 
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TRAINING OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


The training for this degree should cover work 
peculiar to the field of commercial education. In 
addition to a very thorough training in English, 
he should have courses in the social studies, eco- 
nomics and sociology, commercial and economic 
geography, economic, social and industrial history, 
commerce, business administration, transportation, 
marketing, accountancy, banking, finance, etc. 

2. He should have specific technical training in 
whatever subject or subjects taught, such as short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, etc. This training 
should be a part of his credits for his bachelor’s 
degree. 

3. He should have professional training. This 
would consist (a) in courses in the general field of 
education and (b) courses in special methods in 
subjects taught. 

4. He should have training in office practice. 
This should cover at least those branches he teaches. 
Either as part of his college training or during 
holidays or summer vacation this training could be 
had. By some means he should know by actual 
experience the current practices in his field in the 
business world. The only way to get this infor- 
mation is to actually get into the office and do the 
routine work. 

With these four standards set up, the question 
that naturally arises is are they too high? Is it too 
much to ask that a teacher of commercial work in a 
good high school, or of equivalent work in a private 
business college, hold a bachelors degree; have some 
technical training in his specialty; have some pro- 
fessional training in the teaching of his work; and 
be experienced in the office practice of his specialty? 
All but the office practice should be taken during 


and constitute a part of his bachelor’s degree train- , 


ing. This is the standard set for all teachers of 
academic subjects in the North Central Associa- 
tion, and for 75% of them in the Southern Asso- 
ciation. The same statement applies also to the 
teachers of home economics and agriculture. Then 
why not commercial subjects? It is the only way 
this subject will ever be able to command the re- 
spect of higher education. The situation is so des- 
perate in the Southern Association that we simply 
do not consider the commercial teacher in standard- 
izing the secondary schools. This is done for two 
reasons. In the first place, there are so few com- 
mercial teachers who could meet such standards 
that if they were adopted, it would close most of 
the commercial departments in the secondary 
schools. In the second place, the whole matter of 
standards in commercial education is so hazy and 
unsettled that we hardly know how to approach 
the problem. And this is the challenge I bring to 
your Association today. It is a tremendous problem, 
but one you will have to solve primarily within 
your own group. The development of modern busi- 
ness on such a gigantic scale warrants every effort 
you may make in standardizing commercial educa- 
tion and bringing it to as high a plane of efficiency 
as that of any other branch of human knowledge. 
Professional pride urges it; commercial needs 
warrant it; and educational standards demand it. 
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F. B. Moore 


F. B. MOORE, President of Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, was born in Clinton County, 
Ohio, in 1874. He secured his business training in 
the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Business College, where 
he specialized in Penmanship with the renowned 
Madarasz as his instructor. In 1894 he became a 
teacher of Penmanship and commercial subjects in 
the Indianapolis Business University, which posi- 
tion he held until 1897 when he resigned to accept 
the management of the Rider Business College at 
Trenton. 


In 1901, Mr. Moore and John Edward Gill 
purchased the Stewart Business College and com- 
bined the two institutions under the name of the 
Rider, Moore and Stewart School. 





In 1919 the school was moved into a newly con- 
structed college building, where additional facilities 
had been provided for some three thousand pupils 
which are now enrolled in day and night sessions. 
In 1920 the name of the school was changed to 
Rider College. 


In addition to the usual commercial courses, Rider 
College offers courses in Higher Accounting and 
Business Administration, Secretarial Science and 
Commercial Teacher Training. These courses have 
met with the approval of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the college has been given the privilege 
of conferring state authorized degrees of Bachelor 
of Commercial Science and Bachelor of Accounts 
upon high school graduates who complete the two- 
year courses which are offered on a fifty-week 
schedule. 

Mr. Moore was married in 1895 and is the proud 
father of two sons—one 20 years of age, now a 
junior in Princeton University, the other 14 years 
of age, now completing his second year in High 
School. 
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Robert A. Grant 


ROBERT A. GRANT recently completed his 
twentieth year as a teacher in the Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. He has had a prominent 
part in the development of commercial education 
in his home state of Missouri. He served as first 
chairman of the Department of Business of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, holding this 
position for two terms. He was the chairman of a 
committee that recently completed an exhaustive 
survey of senior commercial occupations in St. 
Louis. The report of this survey will be published 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Mr. Grant was also a member of the National 
Education Association Committee on Business 
Education in Secondary Schools, a report of which 
may be found in Bulletin No. 55, 1919, of the 
United States Bureau of Education. He is an Ex- 
President of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, which office he held in 1921, and is 
now a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Vocational Education Association of the Middle 
West, as well as an Associate Editor of the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education of the Vocational 
Education Magazine, published under the auspices 
of the National Society for Vocational Education. 


Mr. Grant is a graduate of the Tri-State Normal 
College at Angola, Indiana, and has taken courses 
in commerce in the University of Michigan and 
Columbia University. He was born on a farm in 
Decatur County, Indiana. After teaching for three 
years in business colleges, he became head of the 
commercial work in the Rockford High School of 
Illinois where he remained for five years, after which 
he went to St. Louis and organized the commercial 
course in the Yeatman High School. In addition to 
being a teacher, Mr. Grant takes a wide interest in 
business affairs. He is President of the Specialists’ 
Educational Bureau and a Director in several Mis- 
souri Corporations. 


Mr. Grant married Mabel Pritchett, the daughter 
of a St. Louis manufacturer, in 1910. They have a 
girl, ten, and a boy, eight years of age. 
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THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION held a meeting in Kansas City, Novem- 
ber 13, 14 and 15, 1924. The Department of Com- 
mercial Training held a section meeting on the 14th 
with L. Gilbert Drake of St. Louis presiding. This 
meeting was well attended. Addresses were de- 
livered by the following: G. E. Hoover, J.O. Malott, 
L. E. Terry, A. H. Monsees, and Earl J. VanHorn. 
The following officers were elected for the Commer- 
cial Section for the coming year: P. O. Shelby, Presi- 
dent; L. M. Goodwin, Vice-President; and Lottie 
C. Cell, Secretary. 


eK 


E. L. RAY announces the opening of a new school 
in Macon, Georgia, under the name of the Southern 
Business College. The school is located on Cherry 
Street at Cotton Avenue. Mr. Ray is the President 
of the school and is in personal charge of the Book- 
keeping Department, while MRS. E. L. RILEY is 
in charge of the shorthand and Typewriting Depart- 
ments. 


KK 


G. H. DICK, formerly head of the Commercial 
Department of the Enid High School, Enid, Okla- 
homa, is now teaching commercial subjects in the 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington. 


THE CENTRAL CALIFORNIA COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held a meet- 
ing in Fresno on December 6, 1924. Following a 
luncheon at the Hotel Fresno a business meeting was 
held. J. F. Bowers presided at this meeting. One of 
the principal matters discussed was the ruling of the 
State Board of Education removing a number of 
commercial subjects from the Accredited High 
School list. In this connection, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: “Resolved: The Central Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers’ Association is opposed 
to the recent ruling of the State Board of Education, 
removing the Commercial Law, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, and 
Spelling from the list of Accredited High School 
subjects.” 

The officers elected for the coming year included 
J. F. Bowers of Fresno, President; Archie H. Fork- 
ner of Selma, Vice-President; Henrietta Shattuck of 
Merced, Treasurer; and Ella M. Daigle of Fresno, 
Secretary. The next meeting will be held in Fresno, 
February 14, 1925. 

*3t 

CLARA E. BUNNELL, head of the Commercial 
Department in the High School at Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, reports that the department has been moved 
into new quarters equipped especially for commer- 
cial training. We have been favored with photo- 
graphs of the various rooms. A view of the bookkeep- 
ing room is shown below. 























Bookkeeping Department, High School, Trinidad, Colo. 
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BERNICE C. YOUNG is a new teacher in the 
High School at Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. She is a 
graduate of the High 
School at Caldwell, Ohio, 
and has studied at Ohio 
Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio, and Temple 
University, Philadelphia, 
Pennyslvania. Last year 
Miss Young taught in the 
Dunsmore Business College at Staunton, Virginia. 





ee 


THE NEW U.S. GRANT HIGH SCHOOL OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON, threw open its doors for 
the first time last September. The entire class had 
been estimated at around 500 pupils and a teaching 
force was on hand to take care of this number. 
However, when the first roll was called the number 
reached approximately 800. Principal W. T. 
Fletcher, formerly of the Roosevelt High School of 
Portland, had his hands full during the first few 
months, but he is a true leader and the school is 
running in true Fletcher style. 


On the evening of November 21, “visitors’ night 
or open house” was held and hundreds were es- 
corted through the building. An exhibition drill and 
a program was given in the new gymnasium build- 
ing. This building is fully equipped with up-to-date 
apparatus. After the exhibition Principal Fletcher 
introduced several speakers, among whom were 
City Superintendent Grout, Assistant City Super- 
intendent Whitney, and others. The orchestra of 
Grant High School and the Girls’ Glee Club made 
their first appearance. 


E. E. Horning, an experienced.and capable com- 
mercial teacher, is in charge of the bookkeeping 
courses. 

ae 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY INSTRUCTORS IN ACCOUNTING 
held its Ninth Annual Meeting at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 30 and 31. James 
O. McKinsey of the University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent of the Association, presided over the meetings. 
An excellent program was carried out and those in 
attendance were unanimous in declaring that this 
convention was the best which the association has 
ever held. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

Roy B. Kester, Columbia University, President; 
William S$. Krebs, Washington University, Vice- 
President; J. Hugh Jackson, Harvard University, 
Vice-President; David Himmelblau, Northwestern 
University, Vice-President; and Edward J. Filbey, 
University of Illinois, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Other organizations that met in Chicago during 
the same period, included the following: American 
Economic Association, American Statistical Associa- 
tion, American Sociological Society, American Farm 
Economic Association, and the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. 


JOHN P. DONNELLY, a graduate of the Wiley 
High School, Terre Haute, - aa 
Indiana, and of the Indiana 
State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, is now 
teaching the commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Sullivan, Indi- 


ana. 





4% 


THE TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION met in San Antonio, November 27, 28 and 
29, 1924. There was a Commercial Section meeting 
on Friday. P. L. Kelly of the High School at Cisco 
presided at this meeting. J. C. Duvall, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education in the Masonic Home School 
at Fort Forth, addressed the meeting on the subject 
““What is the Commercial Teacher for. Miss Fattler 
of the Southern Methodist University, Dallas, spoke 
on the “Relation of Business English to Commercial 
Education”. Following this address, Miss Fattler 
was elected Chairman of the section for next year. 

ae 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its next annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, February 21-28, 1925. More than 
five thousand reservations for this convention have 
already been made at Cincinnati Hotels, which 
indicates a record breaking attendance. The Central 
Passenger Association has granted reduced railroad 
fares, which means that round trip tickets on the 
identification certificate plan will be sold at one and 
one-half fare. 

The annual Vesper Service will be held at Music 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 22. Dr. Randall J. 
Condon, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, will be the speaker. Dr. Condon is on leave 
of absence for the year preparing a series of articles 
which are to appear in the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. His appearance on the opening pro- 
gram will afford satisfaction to his Cincinnati friends 
as well as to the members of the Department of 
Superindendence. 


For a copy of the program and further informa- 
tion regarding the meetings, write the Executive 
Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ORK 


THE EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its next annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, April 9, 10 and 11. This 
convention is one of the leading conventions of 
commercial teachers and annually draws a very 
large attendance. If possible to secure a copy of 
the program in time, it will be published in the 
February issue of “The Balance Sheet”. 

a 


THE ARMSTRONG COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE held its Fifty-eighth Annual Session 
in the High School Auditorium at Kittanning, Penn- 
sylvania, December 15-19, 1924. C. M. Heilman, 
County Superintendent, was the presiding officer. 
Frank M. Shubert, Director of Commercial Training 
in the Kittanning High School, was the Secretary of 
the institute. 
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New Home of Northwestern School of Commerce 
Portland, Ore. 


In 1921 CHAS. F. WALKER decided to go West. 
He landed in Portland, where he purchased Link's 
Business College. For several years previous to that 
time he had been connected with the International 
Business College at Fort Wayne, Indiana, first as 
teacher and later as an executive. In January 1922, 
the name of the school was changed to the North- 
western School of Commerce. From a mere “hand- 
ful of students” in 1921 the enrollment has steadily 
increased until at the present time the school boasts 





an enrollment of more than three hundred-fifty 
students in day and night classes. 


Recently the school was moved into quarters at 
the Northwest Corner of Broadway and Salmon 
Streets. This is in the heart of the business district, 
two blocks west of the Courthouse and one block 
north of the City Hall. The entire second floor of 
the building (100 ft. x 100 ft.) is used for class rooms. 


See sectional views above. 
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BOOKKEEPING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The exercises given in this issue of “The Balance Sheet™ are suitable for intermediate students. Ques- 
tions and problems for advanced students will be given in the next issue. Suggestions from teachers con- 
cerning the type of exercises found most satisfactory for supplementary work will be appreciated. 


INTERMEDIATE QUESTIONS 


1. Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones form a partnership, the former investing $10,000.00 
and the latter $7,500.00. There is no definite agreement in regard to the division of 
the profit, which at the end of the first year is found to be $3,500.00. What amount 
should be given to each partner? 


Ans. Each partner would receive $1,750.00 or one-half of the profit. When there is no definite 
agreement in regard to profits, it is always assumed that they will be divided equally. 


2. Mr. Smith buys Mr. Jones’s interest in the business for $9,000.00. Make the 
journal entry which would be recorded on the books of the partnership. 

Ans. 

I ini hi bho Gaited ace diaih ahniaaink $7,500.00 
8 ere eer $7,500.00 

The only entry necessary is to transfer the Capital Account of Jones to that of Smith. The additional 
$1,500.00 paid will not be placed on the books of the partnership. It could only be placed on the books by 
setting up a Good Will account which is commonly done only with Corporations. 


3. After a year’s rest, Mr. Jones desires again to enter business with Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith wishes to expand the business to a greater extent than his capital will allow 
so he admits Mr. Jones to the partnership upon Mr. Jones paying to the partnership 
$20,000.00 in cash, it being mutually agreed that in case the partnership is dissolved, 
the assets would be divided equally. Make the journal entry required by the partner- 
ship books. 

Ans. 


A Mes. 605s 25 i sadahe ows $20,000 .00 


The only entry needed would be the setting up of Jones’ Capital. The agreement in regard to the 
division of the assets would appear in the partnership agreement and contract and would not necessarily 
appear in the journal entry. 


4. Why is it necessary to consider accruals in making the statements? 


Ans. If accruals are not considered, the actual profit for each year is not shown by the statements. 
The total profit for a number of years would be accurate, but the profit would not be correctly divided 
between fiscal periods. 


5. A weekly magazine makes a subscription campaign in November, 1923, offering 
a free subscription to January 1, 1924, to all who would subscribe for the year 1924. 
During the month of November, subscriptions are received amounting to $200,000.00. 
To what account should this amount be credited? 

Ans. The income of $200,000.00 should be credited to an income account for the year 1924. The 
issues of the magazine sent to the subscribers during the months of November and December should be 
considered as advertising and no part of the subscription price should be credited to the year 1923. On the 
Balance Sheet of December 31, 1923, the $200,000.00 should be shown as unearned income, on the liability 
side. 
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6. A certain business uses a Cash Book with two columns on its receipt side and 
two columns on its disbursement side. The columns on the receipt side are Accounts 
Receivable and General. On the disbursement side they are Accounts Payable and 
General. What postings are made from this book? 


Ans. The total of the Accounts Receivable column should be posted to the credit of Accounts 
Receivable and each item in that column should be credited to the personal account in the Accounts Re- 
ceivable Ledger. Each item in the General column on the receipt side should be posted to the credit of an 
account in the General Ledger. The total cash receipts should be debited to the Cash account. The total of 
the Accounts Payable column should be debited to the Accounts Payable account in the General Ledger 
and each item in that column should be debited to the personal account in the subsidiary ledger. Each item 
in the General column on the disbursement side should be debited to an account in the General Ledger and 
the total Cash disbursements should be credited to Cash. 


7. What is the purpose of an insurance policy record; of a Notes Payable Book and 
of a Notes Receivable Book? 


Ans. The purpose of these three books is to give detailed information concerning the accounts 
in the general ledger. 


8. A certain concern uses the following books of original entry, a two-column 
General Journal, a Sales Book, a Purchases Book, and a Cash Book containing special 
columns for Accounts Receivable and Accounts Payable. A note for $500.00 is received 
from Smith Brothers on account. Show the entry as it would be made by the firm. 


Ans. The entry would be made in the Journal and would be as follows: 
ea a A ae ee eae $500.00 
Accounts Receivable Smith Bros............. $500.00 
The purpose of this entry is to give the instructor an opportunity to emphasize that when subsidiary 
ledgers are kept, it is necessary to make an entry in the subsidiary ledger and in the controlling account at 
the same time. Occasionally when almost all entries to the subsidiary ledger are made from special column 
books, students overlook the fact that equal amounts are posted to the two ledgers. 


9. (a) Are special column books time saving devices? 
(b) Are controlling accounts time saving devices? 
Explain your answer in each case. 


Ans. (a) Yes. When special columns are used, it is possible to post the totals of a column instead of 
the individual amounts. When one type of a transaction occurs frequently, this makes possible the substi- 
tution of the posting of one total for many postings of individual items. 

(b) No. When controlling accounts are used, it is necessary to post both to the controlling 
accounts and to the subsidiary ledger. This does not take much extra time for ordinarily special columns 
are used which makes possible the posting to the controlling accounts of totals. The advantage of the con- 
trolling account, however, is not in that it saves time. Its advantage is the division of the ledger so that the 
General Ledger will contain only the information that is desired for the statements. When a number of book- 
keepers are recording transactions, it is convenient to have the ledger accounts divided in this way as it 
makes possible a convenient division of the bookkeeping work. It also makes possible the frequent taking of 
Trial Balances without reconciling the individual accounts with the controlling accounts. If Trial Balances 
of this kind are considered to be satisfactory, then controlling accounts might, to this extent, be considered 
time saving devices. 


10. The bookkeeper receives from the bank, a statement of his account for the 
month of January. Should the balance as shown by the bank statement be the same as 
that shown in his cash book and in his chéck book? 

Ans. The balances should be the same if there are no outstanding checks. In all probability, however, 
a concern would have some outstanding checks at the end of the month. It would, therefore, be necessary for 


the bookkeeper to deduct from the balance as shown by the bank, the amount of the outstanding checks to 
determine whether his records were in agreement with the bank records. 
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INTERMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


1. The firms of A. Snodgrass & Company and Winkel & Tutman combined on 
January 1, 1924, under the name of Snodgrass, Winkel and Tutman. The new firm takes 
over the assets and assumes the liabilities of the old firms. It is agreed that the profit 
for the year 1924 shall be divided as follows: one-half equally between the three partners 
and one-half in proportion to the interest of each partner on January 1, 1924. As a 
basis for the division, the nearest one hundred dollar unit will be used instead of the 
exact proprietorship. On December 31, 1924, the profit was found to be $3,250.00. 
How much should be credited to each partner? 


A. SNODGRASS & COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY I, 1924 


Current Assets: 


I eink ia iat ie tira a cae alate a Gh chien $1,427.16 

EEE Ae ee 265.41 

pO EE eS a 

ES Ee ee Re ee ere oe 3,601.57 

pe errr ere 16.78 

p EPO Le Ee OD $7,920. 43 
Fixed Assets: 

i bs Sans alias canine tie Mink 578.00 

PEN Om Po Perr Te 1,980.00 

NG Cink os aus whevadena ei adadalconureek 2,950.00 

Ce ee eee 5,508.00 
Deferred Charges to Operations: 

I eS Seco ase ved eUGtiiyerbitess 78.00 
Total Assets and Deferred Charges....... eae ain’ $13,506. 43 
Current Liabilities: 

ERATE ag este ph ne Ce 2,650.00 

OE ET CTT Cee eT ETT 156.60 

Total Current Linbilities. .. 2.2... ccceeses 2,806 .60 
Reserves: 

Reserve for Doubtful Accounts................. 52.19 

Reserve for Depreciation of Office Equipment. ..... 57.80 

Reserve for Depreciation of Delivery Equipment. ... 396.00 

Reserve for Depreciation of Building.............. 147.50 

EE Ter 653.49 
es k's 65 cbt bcierduecdsceiadess 10,046.34 
Total Liabilities and Proprietorship.................. $13,506. 43 
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WINKEL & TUTMAN 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY I, 1924 
Current Assets: 











ete eae tant iter Neopet ae pile aa $1,748.27 
os san vie a ks a nae pene sce 2,956.80 
NS se ednt le ea Geko Lic a gel as > Hod 5:6 Oh 5,691.00 
EN. 5 nas LSA ees $10,396.07 
Fixed Assets: 
SIND, o.oo oso creases $1,728.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation. . 172.80 1,555.20 
Delivery Equipment.............. 1,800.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation. . 90.00 1,710.00 3,265.20 
NS hi onvned cnn wens $13,661.27 
Current Liabilities: 
EPO ERT TEE ET OTe r eee $1,420.20 
Proprietorship: 
Ne 6 canes ena deneered’vaews 5,000.00 
gen i wk echoes ved ewnsus 5,000.00 
SE 1,120.00 
EE ee 1,121.07 
Total Proprietorship...................... 12,241.07 


Total Liabilities and Proprietorship.................. $13,661.27 

Ans. A. Snodgrass, $1,273.65; Winkel, $988.18; and Tutman, $988.17. In the first Balance Sheet 
the reserves are placed with the liabilities on the Balance Sheet, while in the second Balance Sheet they are 
deducted from the gross value of the assets. The purpose of using the two forms is to show the student that 
the reserves are actually deductions from the assets, whether or not they are subtracted from the assets on 
the Balance Sheet. The second form is preferable since the first groups the reserve for doubtful accounts, 
which is a deduction from the current assets, with the reserves for the fixed assets. Although the second 
form is preferable, the first is frequently used in business and should be understood by the student. 

As a basis in the division of the profit the proprietorship of A. Snodgrass may be taken as $10,000.00 
as the agreement was that the nearest one hundred dollar unit be used. The proprietorship of Winkel & 
Tutman would be $6,100.00 each, including the amount shown in the proprietorship and personal accounts 
of the Balance Sheet of January 1. The problem stated that all liabilities and assets would be taken over so 
it may be assumed that these personal accounts would not be withdrawn, but included as part of the in- 
vestment. 

When the profits are divided for the year 1924, $541.67 is given to Snodgrass & Winkel and $541.66 
to Tutman in carrying out the proposition that one-half of the profit would be divided equally. In the divi- 
sion of the profit remaining, according to the proprietorship, Snodgrass receives $731.98 and Winkel and 
Tutman $446.51 each. 


2. Assume that in Problem 1, it has been agreed that both firms set up a Reserve 
for Doubtful Accounts amounting to 3% of the Accounts Receivable and that the 
Reserve for Depreciation of Office Equipment and Delivery Equipment should be 15% 
in each case. Make the adjusting entries and entries required to close both sets of books. 

Ans. Adjusting Entries of A. Snodgrass & Co.: 


ie eee ic baeak at oamreaatews-vecensdaruie $26.10 
Reserve for Doubtful Accts.............0 2c ce eeeeee $26.10 
Pt cictteeieaideehbanerna doe sntesrcnennnen $28.90 
i OD, o. snccnesutoesévidenseee $28.90 
eR ci dvewnbscecesavavendeseres $99.00 
IN ihiaidterd. os:8 onan ue ha weduecbsiceven dene $99.00 
dss deeceehaxrdandiisnvsqudésonnsoavevaneds $54.00 
I, nis 0'0000650500040eh0006ehnanne $54.00 
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It is not necessary that the various entries be debited and credited to the Adjustment account, but 
each could be made to the Proprietorship account. When a number of entries are to be made of a similar 
——. it is better to make them all through an Adjustment account, particularly when they are partially 
offsetting. 

ices the books of A. Snodgrass & Company, it is only necessary to credit each of the asset 
accounts and debit each of the liability accounts. The explanation will show the purpose of the entry. The 
problem does not require the entry of the new firm so only the closing entries of A. Snodgrass & Company 
are to be made at this time. 


Winkel & Tutman wou!d make the following Adjusting Entries: 


MIN as cc Sren ts wath wants penis danas wenWenone wise ook $88.70 
Maseeve for Dimebell Ancte..... .. ccc sccsccscsevaces $88.70 
ER apace shined en ers kee dhseene ea beenees ss $86.40 
Reserve for Dep. of Off. Equip.......... 0.0 cece eee $86.40 
PS co ee ina ec tea weden sees Oss csc eserete $180.00 
Reserve for Dep. of Del. Equip... ........ecccecee cee $180.00 
IIS choc a Cee a SWbie evar eee bade $177.55 
Se Ps kc code ebhexbaincesctacgeeretcusne $177.55 
PENN ivins nea dWaemep toes Cok eevee $355.10 


Each of the entries could have been debited direct to the personal account, but probably it would be 
most satisfactory to make the entry through an Adjustment account. 

In closing the books of W nkel & Tutman the Personal accounts probably would be debited and the 
amount in them transferred to the Capital account. Then the following entries would be made: Debit the 
proper liability accounts and reserve accounts and credit the asset accounts. 


3. Make the opening entries for the firm of Snodgrass, Winkel and Tutman. 


Ans. Two journal entries should be made, one recording the investment of A. Snodgrass and the 
other the investment of Winkel & Tutman. In each the asset accounts would be debited and the liability 
and reserve accounts credited. 


4. Robert Brown, a Junior in college, had a number of friends who needed ad- 
ditional money to complete their college course. They had difficulty in borrowing the 
money, since they had no security to offer. Robert believed, however, that they were 
good for any reasonable amount. He conceived the idea that he might borrow the 
money from his father at 5% and loan it to these friends for 8%. His father was willing 
to loan it to him at 5%, since Robert was responsible for the full amount and would 
have to pay his father regardless of whether he collected the loans he made. 

In carrying out this plan, he borrowed from his father on October 1, 1922, $400.00 
and gave him a note bearing 5% interest and payable in full or in part on the first of 
any month. 

On October 5, he made a loan to Fred Domby and received a note for $100.00 due 
in nine months. Interest at the rate of 8% was deducted from the amount given to Mr. 
Domby. 

On October 14, he loaned to Joe Purdy $200.00, upon the same terms as the loan 
was made to Fred Domby. 

On October 20, he loaned to Peter Wilson $100.00, due in nine months with in- 
terest at the rate of 8%4%. 

He wishes to show on his ledger the profit for the month so he closes it. Make 
the journal entries required to record the transactions and the adjusting and post 
closing journal entries on November 1. 


Ans. 
October 1 
ie tute to) scan ees hanaea deere een ae $400.00 
IIE. odin ose Gacme et nuv aweeskwaeads $400.00 
October 5 
re ee ee Ph San ee ee $100.00 
IS 9-021 Salas a. oe eka $ 6.00 
Ee er err eee ty rie. et teers 94.00 
October 14 
is tact oo a ae ie ia $200.00 
Se irene ee $12.00 
Sb bo is he oG-c > <aabnn conus wnee knee 188.00 
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October 20 
I IN So c= ¥ LN eT $100.00 
LT ee ee ee a eer ee ee $100.00 
Apyjustinc ENTRIES 
RE EN SR Dn ee gee $1.67 
IES ag 2 ann ae Mar ne arte $1.67 
Scio so do's: y srks'o a ale ad ealties.enes $5.40 
I on a sri hd eo kuwe wb ca wwe $5.40 
_ EEE EE RE ae are nes ee are $11.20 
oa Sn do kknn ata drede ain dae $11.20 
PR IIE onc ccc 000ssc00isaces ere SET $ .28 
a i ia a cals ese gad aveephor iui drain $ .28 


The entries could be made somewhat differently from the entries given above. When the interest is 
collected in advance it might be credited to the Interest Unearned account, with the understanding that 
whenever the books were closed this account would be debited and interest credited for that portion of 
the interest earned during the fiscal period. Either method is satisfactory and would be considered correct. 
It is only important that the student understands the method used. 


The closing entries are not given as the adjusting entries are the only ones called for. It is only neces- 
sary to close the Interest Earned and Interest Cost accounts to Profit and Loss and Profit and Loss to Pro- 
prietorship in order to close the books. Post closing entries might be made transferring the $16.60 in the 
Interest Unearned account to the Interest Earned account, the $1.67 in the Interest Accrued Liability 
account to the Interest Cost account and the 28c in the Interest Accrued account to the Interest Earned 
account. 28¢ would be a debit to the Interest Earned account, $16.60 a credit to Interest Earned and 
$1.67 a credit to Interest Cost. This is in accordance with the policy of charging or crediting Deferred 
Items and Accruals to the accounts it is expected they will effect immediately after the books have been 


closed. 

5. On November 11, Robert Brown borrows $150.00 from his father on the same 
terms as before and loans it the following day to B. Franklin, receiving his note at 8%, 
payable in nine months, the interest being figured in advance and added to the face of 
the note. No further transactions are completed during the year, except that all notes 
are paid when due. Whenever Robert collects one of his notes he pays his father an 
amount equal to the face of the note and the interest due on that amount. Make the 
journal entries required to adjust the books preparatory to closing on December 1, 
i a being assumed that the books have not been closed since the preceding No- 
vember 1. 


Ans. 

ee iia goatee Sok are aae aenmeaal $150.00 
Ul aank bane eno knee eewas $150.00 

Te rE re errr $159.57 
Mina diese wrasacs evils ton Ce $150.00 
I oo ina cart oi sae aw od. e 9.57 

July 5 

ne Pn ee ana eRe eae ee oe ee $100.00 

II 2 56 o.dcdind eo awuus wow ees eeaden $100.00 
July 14 

ee taht Gras a. agi bse a as a ewe eke e a oe $200.00 

Eee eee ee re $200.00 
July 20 

EEN ER rea eee wae de) nT eer eres $106.38 
I oo os adie ae we siS'o' seb baer ene $100.00 
IN 3. rw wscunruieedaia aeiewaaeaiaawien 6.38 

August 1 

6s Scbavdssodocnehebenadeenexeene $400.00 

I eink pce dmakcenkmiioneen orcuebeeaa 16.67 
chins kdkabenhreienaeeabanenenh bat $416.67 

August 12 

ere ee Aen d cics ak paeinaen ds ese ene es $159.57 

IIE <5 > ac bi ssmuetneiataee aussi akin $159.57 
September 1 

I Ct re eed ds cme bnankbuawe $150.00 

Ee Cerner a ere era 6.06 
GER EEE cert as emer ere $156.06 


No adjusting entries are necessary. It is only necessary to close Interest Earned and Interest Cost to 
Profit and Loss and Profit and Loss to Proprietorship. 
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6. On January 1, 1923, the Accounts Receivable of Nickleby and Co. were 
$3,756.12, the Reserve for Bad Debts at that time was $75.12, or 2% of the total Ac- 
counts Receivable. On March 1 it was found the Accounts Receivable amounting to 
$96.52 were uncollectible and they were written off the books. On September 1, further 
Accounts Receivable amounting to $58.34 were found to be bad. These were also 
written off. On December 31, 1923, the total Accounts Receivable were $4,159.23. 
Make the journal entries required to write off the bad debts on March 1 and September 
1 and the entries to record the Reserve for Bad Debts for the next year. 


Ans. 
March 1 
Nin. 5 on wad adesesdekeruwsaus $75.12 
oo St sig Cid scions ecw wens ekae pies 21.40 
PI Ss ois Kn sekncccsdecdesseane%’ $96.52 
September 1 
NS NN I i oidkin.ne cee Seeswcauvatedsadans $58.34 
NG i svat sie banhenewesddabec $58.34 
December 31 
Loss Erom Bad Debts............ RG ae aaa deen $166.40 
NE UE TIE IN oo 0 5.0.ccc cccwuwncecede $166.40 


In making the necessary entries it was assumed that a Reserve for Bad Debts of about 4% would 
be adequate. This is twice the reserve set up for the current year and would cover all the loss written off 
during the year. It is not important exactly what figures the students take if they understand why they 


establish a Reserve for Bad Debts. 








CINCINNATI NEXT 
(Continued from page 6) 


A. M. Wonne tt, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. L. Cricrers 
Lafayette, Louisiana; SARAH Levine and ALMA 
Burke, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. W. Arxinson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; H. M. Jameson, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; Mrs. Etta B. Twomey, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; T. A. BLaxestze, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
S. O. Atsaucu and C. R. Spancter, Dayton, Ohio; 
Auce Beutuer and Hartree Gross, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Mary Watsy, Lexington, Kentucky; Atma L. 
Hanau, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ernest Detut, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Exrzaseta Davis, Hammond, Indiana; 
Martz Rucker, Cleveland, Ohio; Herzen Woon, 
Clinton, Indiana; T. E. Lam, Chillicothe, Missouri; 
Tom Quintan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. F. Oswatp 
and W. D. M. Smaons, New York City; B. F. 
Kyxer and On Sirvers, Berea, Kentucky; M. C. 
Burcu, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. AnD Mrs. H. W. 
Henry, Aurora, Indiana; V. J. Gittespre, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; I. H. Lone, Berea, Kentucky; G. 
E. Spon, Madison, Wisconsin; E. R. Rorramet, 
Lansing, Michigan; E. S. Mmner, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Ir1s Haskins, La Grange, Kentucky; Katu- 
erine Gomsert and Aina Brewer, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Sretta Extuiotr, Columbus, Mississippi; M. H. 
Locxygar, Evansville, Indiana; R. M. Sasin, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; W.S. Assy, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; Eart J. Dirro, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Mrs. S. F. Evatre, Greenville, South Carolina; 
J. W. Ross, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

E. W. Barnuart, Washington, D. C.; A. M. 
Hinps, Louisville, Kentucky; C. R. Spancter, Day- 
ton, Ohio; C. P. Corry, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
D. F. Parks, Ft. Wayne, Indiana; Mary H. Wricurt, 
Washington, Indiana; Rocussrer’ Rucczes, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; C. J. Newcoms, New York City; 
J. Murray Hit, Bowling Green, Kentucky; A. M. 
StongHouss, New York City; Frora Bgxtmer, 


Grafton, West Virginia; W. D. Lewer, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; Fannre Harrincton and 
Luta Dickey, Bowling Green, Kentucky; ELzanor 
Sxmm, Detroit, Michigan; T. M. Dickerson, Bow- 
ling Green, Kentucky; J. L. Sater, New York City; 
Erne, A. Eddy, Jamestown, New York; Hyta 
Snmer and O. A. Axertunp, Chicago, Illinois; 
Atvin O. Anperson, Herrin, Illinois; L. S. Aucus- 
TIN, New Orleans, Louisiana; Mrs. E. E. Apmirs, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Baxer, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
EuizasetH Baxer, Atlanta, Georgia; Verna M. 
Becx, Chrisman, Illinois; Marm Bentet, Linnig 
and Lizze Bacu, Mrs. Eva Bank and Berri B. 
Bennett, Louisville, Kentucky; Lucy L. Batt, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Mina-Bearuorz, DeKalb, Illinois; A. C. Bispzs, 
Carsonville, Michigan; Orton, E. Beacu Lowell, 
Massachusetts; E. F. BurMantn, Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Saran Biaxety, Kingsport, Tennessee; 
Vircinta Bowman, Mooresville, Indiana; Mars. 
Heten M. Broucuton, Niagara Falls, New York; 
B. B. Beat, Hibbing, Minnesota; Richarp Bowman, 
Newport, Kentucky; Atsert E. Buttock, Los 
Angeles, California; C. E. Bett, Maysville, Ken- 
tucky; J. D. Creacer and Mrs. M. E. Cunoirr, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Ivan E. Cuapman, Detroit, 
Michigan; C. C. Crawrorp, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Eprrx Crum, Wenatchee, Washington; P. W. and 
C. A. Crarx and Maypes Cxapumn, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Mary L. Carson, Minonk, Illinois; 
Watter H. Canpzer, Chicago, Illinois; J. A. 
Crark, Pueblo, Colorado; C. R. Craxzs, Moline, 
Illinois; C. F. Cavin, Delaware, Ohio; CHARLOTTE 
P. Cass, Chatham, Virginia; Jenni: D. Carrer, 
Dawson Springs, Kentucky. 


Catuerine Cottns, Newport, Kentucky; Mrs. 
V. C. Downine, Louisville, Kentucky; Mr. and 
Mars. W. M. Dowpen, Lansing, Michigan; J. W. 
Dryg, Louisville, Kentucky; Louis C. Dittman, 
Chicago, Illinois; lons C. Durry, Omaha, Nebraska; 
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Victor Les Dopson, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania; 
L. Gusert Daxz, St. Louis, Missouri; Mary 
Autetta Dopp, Springfield, Illinois; Haze: JANgE 
Darsy, Sylvania, Ohio; F. W. DeHaney, Saginaw, 
Michigan; Gertrupe G. Dz ArMaAn», Birmingham, 
Alabama; Ametia Deuser, New Albany, Indiana; 
E.izaBetH Ensicn, Wauseon, Ohio; Morris M. 
Epcar, Staunton, Virginia; Epna EtsgeNMENGER, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Florence Exruarpt, Akron 
Ohio; A. E. Exriorr, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. L. Cross, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. Frorence B. Connett, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; J. A. Clark, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; Mary L. Carson, Minonk, Illinois; Metvin 
Croan Chicago, Illinois. 

Neti C. Coxtins, Evanston, Illinois; Hazer 
Cotz, Oskaloosa, Iowa; C. P. Corzy, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; Herren L. Campsett, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania; Mary Cuampion, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sister Corona, Chicago, Illinois; THerzsa Cos- 
TELLO, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; C. R. Craxes, Mo- 
line, Illinois; H. M. Crark, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ivan 
E. Cuapman, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Pgarr 
Kippoo Croucu and U. B. Catxms, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; RutH Croaxgs, Lansing, Michigan; J. U. 
Carnauan, Chicago, Illinois; M. $. Cotz, Marion, 
Indiana; JosgpH N. Dett, Tiffin, Ohio; J. F. SHer- 
woop, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. L. Dyxe, Cleveland, 
Ohio; T. W. Dz Haven, Saginaw, Michigan; 

Lorena and Cora Bett Dumeyer, Louisville, 
Kentucky; W. U. Date, Janesville, Wisconsin; 
Sister Dicna and A. A. Davis, Chicago, Illinois; 
Euras G. Epris Leesburg, Indiana; MARGARET 
Ecner, Louisville, Kentucky; RatpoH Ecc.eston, 
Carney, Nebraska; E. S. Eyster, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana; E. F. Eper, DeKalf, Illinois; L. J. Eserr and 
Oscar E. Eccrrt, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Herzen 
U. Evans, Chicago, Illinois; Carotmge M. Farr- 
CHILD, Ludington, Michigan; May Freticn, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. S. Fintey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
C. A. Faust, Chicago, Illinois. 


Jutta Fries, Battle Creek, Michigan; O. W. 
Forp, Chicago, Illinois; W. U. Frye, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Besstz A. GERMAN, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Atice O. Frazzr, Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
E:sre Frowers, Cleveland, Ohio; Morris E. Froyp 
and Grapys B. Foust, Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. 
MarcueritE Fow er, Louisville, Kentucky; Mary 
M. Gatracuer, Kankakee, Illinois; Marie Grat- 
TEN, Woodsfield, Ohio; KATHERINE GUNTHER and 
Mary O. Gray, Louisville, Kentucky; Ropert A. 
Grant and A. H. Hetmicn, St. Louis, Missouri; 


Hersert M. Heaney, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
D. C. Hunt, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; JEanetre and 
Anne Hamit, New York City. 


Grapys L. Horn, Port Washington, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. A. T. HARMAN and Rusy A. Henry, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; H. A. Hacer, New York City; 
Onie Hirt, Paintsville, Kentucky; Frank S. Hussey, 
Knox, Pennsylvania; Ina C. Harsecx, Detroit, 
Michigan; Auicg G. Harvey, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Mr. anv Mrs. R. R. Hutcueson, Newport, Ken- 
tucky; Henry J. Houn, Chicago, Illinois; S. R. 
Hoover, Cleveland, Ohio; L. M. Hazen, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; R. L. Hamitton, Sioux City, 
Iowa; H. Russert Isemrncer, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land; Exizasetu IrisH, Iowa City, Iowa; L. C. 
Jarrext, Oklahoma; Jean Joox, Norfolk, Nebraska; 
Lioyp L. Jonzs, Cleveland, Ohio; Emmy L. Kr, 
Wilmington, Ohio; Mary R. Ketty, Anna E. 
Kempte and Katuerine Kornretp, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Harriett KenpaAtt, Des Moines, Iowa; J. 
W. Kuiruincer, Syracuse, New York; Carrie 
Kempster, Coldwater, Michigan; N. CATHERINE 
Lone, Salina, Kansas; W. H. Lirepotp and Mrs. R. 
H. Louman, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. Mary C. LeacHMAN and R. H. Linpsey, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Eten LayMan, Mannington, 
West Virginia; Marcaret J. Lawson, West Frank- 
fort, Illinois; M. M. Lary, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
D. P. McDona tp, Louisville, Kentucky; C. M. 
Mruter, Memphis, Tennessee; F. D. Manz, Bridge- 
port, Illinois; Ortve Mattow, Wilmington, Ohio; 
Mrs. May A. McCoy, Athens, West Virginia; 
Litttan Murray, East Peoria, Illinois; J. O. 
Matorrt, St. Louis, Missouri; Maran C. and 
Marcrr H. Mason, Louisville, Kentucky; C. A. 
Mouraray, Huntington, Indiana; Eona Maz Moore, 
Atwood, Illinois; D. L. Mussztman, Quincy, 
Illinois; Nettrze McFartanp, Dayton, Ohio; GALIA 
M. Nutt, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; E. H. Nor- 
MAN, Baltimore, Maryland; Heren Keerer O'Dett, 
Winnfield, Louisiana; Jas. E. O’Brien, Moorcroft, 
Wyoming; E. LaRue Perkins, Jeffersonville, Indi- 
ana; Atton H. Perry, Brunswick, Georgia. 

Dora A. Pitts, Detroit, Michigan; CHartes W. 
Perry, Des Moines, Iowa; Netrze V. Pricer, 
Ironton, Ohio; Perma Piztau, Sturgis, Michigan; 
R. L. Purpy, Dayton, Ohio; J. J. Paut, New 
Albany, Indiana; P. H. Rrexs, Winona, Minnesota; 
C. W. Ruoaps, Shreveport, Louisiana; Anna C. 
Ror, Louisville, Kentucky; J. Lez Ricr, Butte, 
Montana; Myrtte Rose, Savanna, Illinois; Apa M. 





must accompany the order. 





BARGAIN SALE 


We have on hand a quantity of journals, ledgers, and special ruled 
books which have been taken from various bookkeeping sets. 
dispose of these at the following prices: journal and ledger ruled books, 
fifty cents per dozen; books containing special ruling, 25¢ per dozen. Cash 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


We will 
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Stow, Chicago, Illinois; Jzssrs E. Spzncer, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; I. B. and P. I. Summers, East 
St. Louis, Illinois; Auics Louiss Smirn, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Marcarst H. Suicx, Brooklyn, 
New York; Gzrrrups Sting, Robinson, Illinois; 
F. H. Sumratt, Little Rock, Arkansas; Jenni F. 
Stack, Lyons, Indiana; Orta Sruser, Marri B. 
Scorr, Hersert J. Snyper, Juuia B. Starx and 
Mrs. Rosa D. Spencer, Louisville, Kentucky; Ds 
E. Suort, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee; Crara Betis 
Smrrx, Columbus, Georgia. 


W. P. Sremuazuser, Port Deposit, Maryland; 
Tamson U. Smitn, Washington, D. C.; C. N. 
Srocxton, Springfield, Illinois; Mary G. Srizs, 
Elmira, New York; C. S. Sprincer, Ogden, Utah; 
Eucenta Scort, Clarksdale, Mississippi; CAROLINE 
B. Srepuen, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary 
Teresa Aucusta, Sterling, Illinois; Mnvnie Sies- 
Lette, Salina, Kansas; Vircmia Szasrooxs, New 
Albany, Indiana; A. F. Tutt, Detroit, Michigan; 
Norma Tueisen, Louisville, Kentucky; Bra Maz 
Troxter, Sioux City, lowa; Lucitzs VAN ANTWERP 
and Mrs. Irengz Von Sritut, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Mrxntze Vavra, St. Louis, Missouri; Essa Wu- 
Lison, Bowling Green, Ohio; Grapys Wueeter, 
Anna Ware, J. Carter Wattace and J. H. Wa 
son, Louisville, Kentucky; G. H. Weaver, St. Fran- 
cis, Minnesota; Atice V. Wy.ir, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Abert L. Watters, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. 
W. Weaver, Salem, Ohio; Annie T. Wise, Atlanta, 
Georgia; W. R. Wuerster, Lincoln, Illinois; Kats 
Wainwricnt, Big Rapids, Michigan; Wiarp J. 
Wueeter, Birmingham, Alabama; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Wittams, Ashtabula, Ohio; C. M. Yoper, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








CLERICAL EFFICIENCY 
(Continued from page 5) 


and intricate threadings up the gigantic cliff that 
rose from the valley floor. As the eagles built their 
nest and reared their young from year to year, it 
became a game of absorbing interest for the youth 
of the valley to undertake the scaling of the height. 
Few there were who after the most intensive care 
and exertion, reached the shelf upon which grew 
the evergreen; and that once attained they thought 
the prize at hand. 


But alas, the thick and intertwining branches, 
twigs and needles, forbade further climbing. But 
one lad, noting that at the very top of the tree was 
a protruding dead point of the main trunk of the 
tree, brought with him a rope. Having laboriously 
gained the shelf on which the tree stood, he fash- 
ioned a noose on one end of the rope, placed him- 
self well out on the ledge and threw the noose-end 
towards the dead and leafless stem at the top of 
the tree; Once, twice he failed; but the third time, 
almost leaning back over the precipice, with every 
nerve alert, every muscle taut, he threw and the 
noose settled down over the dead stem in secure 
hold. He tested the strength of hold; then, hand 
over hand, began to work his way through and 
over the dense, gnarled clusters of branches, twigs 
and evergreen needles. At last he reached the eagle's 
nest, and what do you suppose he found eggs or 
eaglets? Which?—TYou go and find out. 


CHUCKLES 


AGAIN THE YOUNG IDEA 
PO small boys were talking together on the 


“I say, what's your father"? 

“He’s an architect”. 

“Huh, mine’s not. He’s a soldier”, 

““My father was a soldier in the war, too”. 


“Huh, anybody can be a soldier when there's a 
war”. 


4% 
OUR COMPLETE DEBT 


Teacher—We borrowed our numerals from the 
Arabs, our calendar from the Romans, and our 


banking from the Italians. Can anyone think of any 
other examples? 


Willie Willis—Our lawn-mower from the Smiths, 
our snow-shovel from the Joneses, and our baby- 
carriage from the Bumps. 


KK 


THE ANTONYM 
“Willie, do you enjoy caddying for your father”? 
“Oh, yes, it’s lots of fun”. 
“I hope he never uses any—er—naughty words”. 


“Well, mother, when he makes a bad shot he 
sometimes uses a—the feminine of heaven”. 


*¥4% 
USES A STENOGRAPHER 


Notary—Sign your name here, Uncle Rastus, 


Rastus—Ah doesn’t write ma name, suh. Ah 
has not time for dem triflin’ details o’ business. Ah 
allus dectates ma name, suh. 


ae 
“John, what is the difference between direct 


taxation and indirect taxation"? 


“Why, the difference between you asking me 


for money and going through my trousers while 
I'm asleep.” 


***% 
A Kensington school teacher, examining a little 
girl in grammar, said: 
“What is the future of ‘I love’?” 
“I divorce”, the child answered promptly”. 


aK 


“Tommy”, asked a teacher “what is the difference 
between lightning and electricity”? 


“We have to pay for the electricity”, said 
Tommy. 


4% 


Willie—How did ye hurt yer hand? Been fightin’? 


Eddie—Yep. Those were awful sharp teeth 
Sammy Jones used to have. 
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BALANCE SHEET APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting was the original exponent 
of the theory that the Balance Sheet constituted a logical approach to the 
study of elementary bookkeeping. Today this system is used more exten- 
sively in the secondary schools than all other bookkeeping texts, using the 
same method of approach, combined. The following chart will illustrate 
McKinsey’s method of approaching the subject. 
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Reports—Accounts—Books of Original Entry—Vouchers—Transactions 


The Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss are presented first, 
the accounts second, records of original entry third, and vouchers fourth. 
This order of presentation is followed in discussing and developing the 
principles of bookkeeping because, in the main, the nature of the informa- 
tion on the reports or statements determines the number and nature of 
the accounts; the information desired in the accounts determines largely 
the nature of the books of original entry and, in turn, the information 
recorded in the latter determines, to a considerable degree, the information 
which appears on the vouchers. This procedure was chosen because by 
this method, in the study of each part of the accounting process, the 
factors which determine its nature can be seen and understood. 


The major percentage of students who complete a course in bookkeeping 
enter business occupations of various kinds where they are not required to 
do bookkeeping work, but where a knowledge of the principles of book- 
keeping and accounting and the use of accounting and statistical reports 
is in all cases desirable, and, in many cases, a necessity for the proper per- 
formance of their tasks. McKinsey’s texts have been designed with these 
conditions especially in mind. Bookkeeping technique and routine have 
been eliminated as much as possible in the early part of the work, while 
general principles with especial attention to those governing the inter- 
pretation and use of the information provided by the accounting records 
have: been emphasized. Such technique can be mastered much more 
easily and much more efficiently after the general principles are understood. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


104 Fifth Avenue 542 S. Dearborn Street 516 Mission Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a business school with about 
one hundred day students. Experienced school 
ere. Give full particulars in confidence. 
Address, No. 260. 





Wanted to lease or buy a business school. Give 
housing, rent, heating, - uipment, inventory, 
a attendance day school, and yearly receipts 

it letter. Address, No. 261. 





A man with sixteen years’ ex; ence as teacher 
and owner wishes to buy a medium sized business 
a e or would lease a school with a view to 

- Would also consider accepting a 
eaten in some school with an option to pur- 
chase. School must stand rigid investigation. 
If you have anything to offer, write, No. 262. 





Experienced school man and ye wishes to 
buy a good commercial ome = - 
tunities. Must be a bargain. If ae mean busi- 
ness, — p ome price and reason for selling. 





A meoee ly experienced and competent school 
mana: es to a bobo whole or be ga interest in 
$3 ‘seputabte bu Address, No. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Business school manager, eleven years’ ex 
perience, wants position with view to buying halt 
or whole interest later. Hard worker; 
teens Ne A M4 Z. Unquestionable euleveneee. 

0. " 





subjects. Would consider the purchase of a 
Pome or preferably a part interest. 





Wanted, PF. man and wife, college graduates, 


teachers of 20th Century Bookkeeping, G 
Shorthand, ting, and other comm 
subjects, tions to teach in the same com- 
mercial school — view to buying a part interest. 
Address, No. 267. 





An experienced teacher desires a 
the commercial department of a hi 
business college. Address, No. 268. 


tion in 
school or 





Position wanted as manager or teacher in a 
private business college. Have had sixteen years 
experience as teacher and manager. Can handle 
any = taught in a business college. Address, 

0. \ 





Position wanted as manager of a high class 
business college whose owner wants to secure 
the services of a progressive and experienced man. 
Have been employed for the past three years by 
the same man on a guarantee and bonus proposi- 
tion. Would not be interested in any other 
arrangement. If you are in the market for a 
= who knows business ccllege work and are 


pe mey Pang Bey what a man of this type is worth, 
0. , Stating your proposition fully. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


An enced lady teacher wanted by business 

college in Florida. Must be refined, hase © gece 
lity, and be a business getter ‘and 

Ider. Should have about to invest which 

will be returned the first year. Right party will 

make 2 a year. Send photograph. ye hm 





Wanted a capable all-around business college 
teacher and principal who can take charge of a 
pg I ~ yy — ae Se th the as 

an must want a permanen 
ag and be able to buy an interest. Address, 
0. a 





Wanted partner in quae —_ ess college. 
money necessary. man. 
keeping and MR Wonderfully thriving 
city and rich territory in Southwest. Address, 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Established business college in North Central 
States, excellent equipment, rich territory, town 
of 25,000, large payroll. Reasona pay- 
ment, —= monthly. Might consider other 
property in exchange. Address, No. 254. 


School in ies one-half interest or all 
at inventory of equipment. A-1 Reputation; 
territory; low rental. Other interests re- 

= attention of present owner. No. 





A successfully established high-grade™ commer- 
cial school, just three years old. Western 


lendid ty. run 
sons. Ill health reason for selling. 
cor itself in one year. 


S00. ‘Selling price $10,000. Address, No. 256. 





Old established school in best territory in 
Kansas. Dandy proposition for man and wife, 
or for two persons. Little cash will handle. 





very easy terms. Address, No. 257. 
Business coll in Michigan. Only one school 
in 100 miles. reputation. ill take in- 


ventory price and give possession at once. Want 
to go to California. “‘Anérese, No. 258. 





A live, up-to-date, first-class business school, 
located in Texas. Price $2,000. City growing 
rapidly. A great opening for a young man. 
Ranch interests demands owner’s entire time at 
once. . No. 259. 





Southern Indiana Business College for sale. 
Last year’s enroliment in day school, 70, and 
night "eaheat, 44. Enrollment now is the same 
as last year at this time. Tuition is collected 
monthly in advance. Will sell for less than one 
year’s net earnings. Address, No. 270. 





One of the oldest and best known business 
colleges in Chtenge is for sale by the executor of 
an estate. big y comb ward and a fortune for 
the right ioe n. Ad ig Executor, 
332 South Michigan Ave Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
pana ean tert = 
nstruction in the principles 
kkeeping. It is subdivided into - Be 


practice work. In addition to the regular 
sets which correlate with the text, there 
are several special — which constitute 
pare oar units which may be 
- Fame eat of the tort. A oe ee 
ust —_—— w 

completed on a Bam ong 
There are other Pee sets relating to 
voucher accounting, bank accounting and 
cost accounting. 


McKINSEY’S seme pee AND 


ment Approach. 

elass method of 

arithmetical calculations are et go to 
a minimum. Formal definitions are few 
in number, and in no case emph 

The series A edicion is divided into two 
volumes of thirty-six chapters each, while 
the series B edition is d ded into three 
volumes of twenty-four chapters each. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 
ING. Third edition. A correlation of 
accounting, theory and practice, audit- 
ong. theory and practice, and law in its 
relation to accounting. The student is 
afforded exact instruction in the basic 
principles of the science of accounting. 
and is clearly reminded of the professional 
ability and judgment required in 
application these principles in the = 

kkeeping and auditing. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING. A ting manual which 
arouses the interest and enthusiasm of 
the student from the beginning of the 
course. It emphasizes the value of finger 

mnastics and produces correct writing 

abits. A method of speed development 
is provided that will bring out the best 
effort of each individual student, thus 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. This 
text, with its complete and well-graded 
lessons, Bg a course K Ay Bay} that 
cannot fail to produce a egree of 
accuracy and The drills afford 
sbonieas practice in the application of 
the rules. Each drill is timed and may 
be practiced until the desired time has 
been reached. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
CE. Offering a course in Business 
Letter Writing that is comprehensive in 
scope and yet sufficient 
treatment to be covered 
200 class hours. ee fey ay is 
reduced to a minimum and ce is given 
to essential information a concise in- 
structions. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Just off the press. Beginning 
with the sub: — of anes pSuagemsation. 
the author ith a discussion 
of Administration of Marketing 
Production, Personnel, 
lems, and Standards and cande 
the author explains how budge 
may be used as an aid to su 
ness ad tration. 


lems, 
Prob- 
Lastly 


contro 
ul busi- 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOK- 
KEEPING. — a ‘ 
bookkeeping is constant searching for 

material which will add variety 

to his work, stimulate interest am his 

pupils, serve as a review of new old 

apie. and in general raise the stand- 

ard his course. This book is intended 

to provide such material and to meet the 
demand for supplemencary exercises. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The 
negnee in this text is simple and rq 
‘ood, while the accuracy and 
herence to strict principles of law are 
fully maintained. The questions’ and 
cases are such that the teacher who uses 
them does not need to worry about in- 
es or inconsistencies. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Revised 
—_— based on 1924 ~~ Act. a 

es proper ure e preparation 
of returns Pag metre and corpora- 
tions. This text is recommended to 
schools and colleges offering instruction 
in this subject. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 

This text mye the 

which business arithmetic 

omics, Business Adminis- 

and Accounting. The method of 
presentation is orginal and inspiring. 


ROSS'S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Pre- 
sents the essentials of English in a concise, 
a manner. The plan of the work 

practical because the student applies 
the gained knowledge in the exercises 
following each lesson. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
nature of business. Pronunciation, syl- 
labication and definition shown. 


eer PERSONALITY AND SALES- 
ANSHIP. Divided into six parts ~yo 
= the of Business, Getting in 
Business, the Self-Devel ent of Secen- 
ality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING. A item of arm movement 
bth for use i Schools, High 

Parochial Schools and Business 
Colleges. 
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